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“Peace in military mouths today,” said 
William James years ago, “is a synonym 
for ‘war expected.’ ” 


If every teacher in the public schools of 
this country would, just once a week, call 
the attention of his or her pupils to the 
claims of the animal world for just and 
kind treatment, more than twenty-six mil- 
lions (that is the number of pupils enrolled 
in the schools of the United States) would 
hear the plea every week of the school 
year. Three, yes, two, minutes out of some 
class-room hour, would do it. 


Immediately after the outbreak of the 
present war between the Allies and Ger- 
many, the British Army Council officially 
recognized the Royal S. P. C. A. as the sole 
channel through which voluntary assist- 
ance for Veterinary Service may be ren- 
dered to the Forces of the Crown. Heavy 
motor-driven, turn-table horse ambulances 
and other needed material have been sup- 
plied by the Society. 


Mention has been made in earlier issues 
of an extraordinary Band of Mercy formed 
in Manila, Philippine Islands, by Irving 
Hart, national representative of all leper 
colonies of the Campfire Girls, Inc. The 
latest letter from Mr. Hart tells of nearly 
a thousand members already in that Band, 
practically all of them grown people. This, 
we are sure, is the largest Band of Mercy 
in the world. 


It matters little whether you are a peace 
man or, at heart, on the side of the most 
avowed militarism, you cannot deny the 
statement that this peace idea is the great- 
est “moral issue now confronting this as 
well as other nations of the earth.” If 
Victor Hugo was right when he wrote, 
“Peace is the virtue, and war the crime of 
civilization”; if one-half the things said 
about war even by warriors themselves are 
true, then nothing morally and spiritually 
concerns civilization more vitally today 
than this movement in the interests of 
peace. 


The Extremist 


E must admit that behind many a 
reform, behind many a movement 
that has sent this old world of ours for- 
ward at a pace that belied its years, has 


’ stood pretty nearly always the extremist— 


the man, or woman, who has refused to 
grant for an instant that there could be 
two sides to a question. There was only 
one side—their side; with them the right, 
against them the wrong. This seems to be 
the way some are made; the capacity to 
see the other side is absent. 

In the end, however, the long campaign 
against the specific evil, be it what it 
may,—child labor, intemperance, slavery, 
cruelty to the animal world,—is fought out 
by the rank and file of those who have 
never taken the extreme view, but who, at 
last, when the issue was fairly joined, have 
cast their influence on the side of what has 
seemed to them the right. That the issue 
came finally to be joined, this no doubt has 
been due to the few unrelenting and un- 
compromising agitators. 

Among the humane workers of the world 
there are these two classes:—the smaller 
number who will give or take no quarter 
in the battle against what to them is cruel- 
ty; the larger number, kind, earnest, hon- 
est men and women who would not injure 
unnecessarily the least of God’s lowlier 
creatures, but who yet do not and cannot 
rank all life as of the same sacred value, 
and who cannot bring themselves to believe 
that all scientific men are heartless, cruel, 
unscrupulous. 


The Blue Cross 


Is a quarterly magazine dedicated to jus- 
tice to animals and published by the Shang- 
hai S. P. C. A. of China. It is among the 
most attractive of the humane publications 
that come to us. It is really an interna- 
tional magazine affiliated with the Royal 
S. P. C. A. of Great Britain. That through 
the years of war this Society should have 
been able to carry on so faithfully its 
splendid work merits for it universal praise. 
It seeks membership from interested people 
in all lands. 


Of One Blood 


ITERALLY, absolutely of one blood did 

He make us, whatever our race. Cauca- 
sian, Mongolian or Negro. No microscope 
has yet been made, no chemic test has yet 
been found, that can tell whether this given 
drop of blood came from the white man or 
the black man, from the red man or the 
yellow. It is human blood. “One hundred 
and twenty-eight black,” said the court. 
Her great-great-grandfather on her fath- 
er’s side married an octoroon. The rest of 
her forbears on that side and all her 
ancestors on her mother’s side have been 
white. Therefore was she turned out of the 
Sunday school of a _ so-called Christian 
church, then out of the public school for 
white children, and from the decision there 
is no appeal. Call this bitter, inhuman race 
prejudice by what term you will, only, in 
Heaven’s name, let it not find any justifica- 
tion by sheltering its hateful head within 
the pale of Christianity. 


Take the Stones Out of the 
Road 


Alas, how we forget to do it. We go 
stumbling, hurting ourselves over things, 
never thinking of those who must also come 
over the same hard way, perhaps bearing 
weary burdens, perhaps in the dark. On we 
go, glad that we are past the rocky, uneven 
road. Isn’t it worth while to stop long 
enough to throw out by the wayside now 
and then the thing which injured us, or 
over which we fell, or which nearly tripped 
us up? The traveler who comes after us 
will never know we did it, never realize the 
way is that much easier, but he will reach 
his goal with stronger heart and less tired 
spirit. That will be our reward. “Take the 
stones out of the road.” 


A billion dollars! How long would it take 
to count it a dollar at a time? Well, if you 
had lived since Christ was born till now 
and put away a dollar a minute, if you had 
had it, or could have got it, you would only 
have just about a billion now. Our national 
debt is already close to forty-five billion. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A Famous Lion Passes 
MARY McMILLAN 


THE AUTHOR, “TAWNY” 


N the spring of 1918, I acquired the 

African lion, “Tawny.” In an issue of 
Our Dumb Animals, during that year, and 
another during 1925, data was published 
regarding my saving and rearing this little 
dying cub, in order that there might be 
living proof of the power of love, and a 
challenge to those who used force and 
cruelty in training wild animals. 

During the early years of Tawny’s 
domestication, I had a great deal of un- 
avoidable publicity and, as a result, was 
bombarded with requests from all points 
of the compass, to answer questions about 
the famous lion. This became too much of 
a burden, physically and financially, and 
the obvious solution of the problem seemed 
to be that I write an account of the color- 
ful events that had occurred in the interim 
of his growing from a helpless cub to al- 
most full-grown maturity as a household 
pet. 

The early years of Tawny’s life were 
spent in San Francisco, Calif., and during 
the time I was writing this manuscript, 
Mrs. Charmian London was a visitor at 
my home. She was enchanted with the 
adorable antics of the boisterously playful 
Tawny, and was utterly fearless of him. 
She very graciously expressed a willingness 
to write a preface to the story when it was 
ready for publication. 

Unfortunately, before the course of many 
days, my life became so precarious, that 
the manuscript had to be left unfinished, 
and all my efforts were required in a 
struggle for the very existence of myself 
and Tawny. Days, months, then years 
elapsed, with the struggle abating little— 
and as the years piled up, so likewise did 
the accumulated experiences which they 
had brought; and I finally decided that I 
would not take up the story until I had 
said farewell to my beloved lion and could 
literally write “The End,” to the story of 
Tawny’s life. 

Tawny began to fail last Spring. He 
showed no signs of suffering and was per- 
fectly content to lie on a deep, clean bed 
of rice straw, in his screened and sunny 
living quarters; resigning himself to my 


mil 


AND HIS CAT COMPANION 


care just as he did as a helpless little cub. 
The great, gentle heart beat on and on dur- 
ing the months that followed—until he 
passed quietly into his final sleep, with my 
arms around him, February 7 of this year. 


Tawny was buried at the Los Angeles — 


Pet Cemetery, at Calabasas, Calif., about a 
half hour drive from Hollywood. His flower 
covered box was accompanied there by a 
group of friends who loved him, and who 
accorded him the simple dignity he so richly 
deserved. He lies on a sunny slope, over- 
looking a host of loved pets who lie buried 
there in the “Valley of Quiet.” He was 
granted a truly royal space with the expec- 
tation that a suitable memorial would be 
erected there in the near future. 

The Los Angeles Pet Cemetery attracts 
thousands of visitors. Many are going 
there now to see where Tawny lies buried, 
and no doubt many more will journey 
there in the months to come. So, I believe 
that if a simple, dignified memorial were 
erected thereon, symbolic of the cause to 
which his whole life was dedicated—it 
would serve as an ever present and silent 
reminder of all who visited this peaceful 
spot amid the rolling hills of California. 

Several volunteer offerings have already 
been sent to me, and I have thought that 
other animal lovers would favor this pro- 
posed tribute; and that they might wish to 
bear some part, however small of the cost 
of this memorial, to the cause of humane 
treatment of all our dumb animals. 


Many letters of condolence and requests 
for information are pouring in on me 
again, so sometime in the near future I 
hope to complete the writing of the life 
story of Tawny. 


JACK LONDON SAID: 


“Let all humans inform themselves of 
the inevitable and eternal cruelty by the 
means of which only can animals be com- 
pelled to perform before revenue-paying 
audiences. Show the management that 
such turns are unpopular, and in a day, 
in an instant, the management will cease 
catering such turns to its audiences.” 
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Judgment 
GEO. C. ALBORN 


What do they think concerning us, I 
wonder— 
These animals that we so much despise; 
Whose names we use in slandering each 
other, 
Too careless how the epithet applies. 


What do they think 
dealings, 
The way we hunt them, lash them, kill 
and maim? 
Grant that some animals are fierce and 
cruel, 
Can we to nobler actions make good 
claim? 


of all our cruel 


Our brothers they, by every nerve and 
muscle, 
By every pulsing throb of joy or pain; 
Why should we treat them as of alien 
nature, 
Exploiting them for our own selfish 
gain? 


The patient ox and horse, the loyal canine, 

With eyes of patient trust reproach our 
deeds, 

Our cruelty to them so grim and callous, 

The product of our passions and fierce 
greeds. 


“‘Timberline Guardians” 
MOSELLE MARTIN 


HE two fine St. Bernards on the front 

cover are “Breuhl” and “Lady.” They 
have an air of Switzerland, but their home is 
in Oregon. Perhaps their instinctive love of 
snowy mountains and ice fields is satisfied 
in their home at Timberline Lodge. Tim- 
berline is Oregon’s new mile-high play- 
ground on Mount Hood. 

There are many thrilling stories in the 
make-up of Timberline Lodge. It is built 
entirely of Oregon products. Its decora- 
tions and furnishings are all designed and 
handmade by Oregon craftsmen. Its ar- 
chitecture establishes a new type. Each of 
these make an American saga. 

But, beyond a doubt, Breuhl and Lady 
are the special feature that attracts more 
people. Visitors from all parts of the na- 
tion lavish attention upon these “Timber- 
line Guardians.” Breuhl is the official 
greeter. This genial giant is everybody’s 
friend. He is glad you came, and is ever 
ready to extend his huge paw in welcome. 
He will gladly accompany you on your 
mountain jaunts, if invited. Posing for a 
picture is always a pleasure to Breuhl. He 
has had pictures made with numerous visit- 
ing celebrities. His dignified image must 
adorn thousands of snap-shot books and 
bring happy recollections to their pos- 
sessors. 

Lady is not so affable. She isn’t un- 
friendly, but just indifferent to visitors. 
She has a life of her own to lead, so she 
just leaves this greeting business to 
Breuhl; besides, he does it so well, no one 
can hope to compete with him. 

The Timberline Guardians have won a 
secure place in the hearts of thousands, and 
added much pleasure to an already pleas- 
ant experience. 
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Sap-Camp Refuge 


MINA M. TITUS 


Along its mossy ridgepole squirrels running 

With nut-filled cheeks to cache their 

winter’s store. 

speckled brood 
sunning 

Beside the earthy threshold of its door. 

A spotted fawn, concealed with artful 


of partridge babies 


cunning, 
Sleeps, unafraid, upon the leaf-strewn 
floor. 
O, let no man, for sport with thoughts of 
gunning, 


This camp explore. 


On web-hung rafters woodland doves are 
resting. 
Along the beams chase tiny mice at play. 
Through rustling leaves a rabbit’s paws 
come questing. 
A white-tailed deer 
branches sway. 
Low overhead gray geese fly south for 


leaps out where 


nesting. 
Wild ducks down on the marsh tonight 
will stay. 
Thou God of helpless things, hear my 
requesting— 


Keep man away. 


The Deer Among the Cattle 
HENRY H. GRAHAM 


NIMALS sometimes choose strange 
friends. 

Last October W. W. Kelley, foreman of 
the Thousand Springs cattle ranch of Mrs. 
Minnie Miller, in southern Idaho, saw a 
strange animal grazing with the herds of 
blooded stock on the place. Interested at 
once, he moved closer for investigation. He 
could hardly believe what he saw. For 
there, feeding contentedly on the lush grass 
in the pasture and seemingly paying no 
attention to his comrades was a two-point, 
white-tail buck deer, a beautiful creature. 

Mr. Kelley wondered whence the deer 
had come. The answer came when he saw 
the deer vanish one day into a near-by box 
canyon. It was the first he knew that any 
wild deer lived in the vicinity. 

Day after day the lovely deer came to 
feed with the cattle in the deep canyon 
pasture, finally becoming so tame that visi- 
tors could approach within fifty feet of the 
animal if they were cautious. Anyhow, Mr. 
White Tail used good judgment in his 
choice of friends for the blooded stock 
found on the Miller ranch is nationally- 
known. Their ancestors were imported to 
this country from the isle of Guernsey; 
they give good rich milk and are the pride 
of their owner. 

Not content with grazing on the green 
grass found in this beautiful valley of the 
Snake river, the deer helps himself to the 
cured hay on the ranch and even has access 
to the salt block in the pasture. Everyone 
on the ranch loves him and he is free to 
come and go whenever he chooses. Kind 
treatment has dissipated his early fears of 
human beings and he grows tamer every 
day, proving that wild animals do respond 
to acts of kindness. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
The Last of the Longhorns 


LUDWIG CAMINITA, Jr. 


Photo from U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


LONGHORN CATTLE ON WICHITA MTS. WILDLIFE REFUGE, OKLA. 


Texas longhorn cattle in existence, 

though in the days preceding the Civil 
War these cattle ranged from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Canadian border. The larg- 
est herd of these picturesque plains’ ani- 
mals is at the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, near Cache, Okla., where 145 long- 
horns roam the lush pastures of the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey sanctuary. Eight- 
een of the animals are on the Fort Nio- 
brara Game Preserve, near Moiese, Mont., 
and the others are in private ownership. 

The story of the longhorn was recalled 
once more when word was recently received 
that “Buttercup,” a 20-year-old cow, 
mother of 12 members of the present Wich- 
ita herd, went to the Valhalla where all 
longhorns go. Lone survivor of the original 
Texas longhorns brought to the Wichita 
Refuge in August, 1927, is “Old Red,” a 
gaunt, feeble cow more than 20 years old. 

“Old Red” is the last of 30 longhorns 
brought to the area when it was admin- 
istered by the Forest Service. John Hatton, 
of the Forest Service, and the late Will 
Barnes, one-time cowman, author and pub- 
lic official, traveled more than 5,000 miles 
and examined more than 30,000 head of 
Texas cattle before they collected a herd 
of suitable specimens of the longhorn type. 

Longhorns are hardy, active animals 
with sharp-pointed horns and an aggres- 
sive disposition. Their color ranges from 
black, brindle, dun, spotted, buckskin, roan, 
red, and white to various combinations of 
these colors. Coarse hairs about the fore- 
head and in the ears, and a fish-shaped 
prominence of the bone along the top of 
the rump, just back of a line across the hip 
bones, are special characteristics. 

A longhorn usually reaches maturity in 
two or three years and may keep growing 
until seven or eight years old. As long as 
the animal grows, the horns continue grow- 
ing. On record are horns that spread six, 
seven, and even eight feet from tip to tip. 


T ODAY there are only about 250 real 


Old-timers who recall the days of the 
Chisholm trail, the Goodnight Ranch, and 
the longhorn roundups of the old South- 
west, remember when great herds were 
driven many miles to railroad terminals 
for shipment to the East. The longhorn 
was king of the plains—pushing back the 
buffalo and the Indian. 

From 1521, when the first cattle were 
brought to American shores by Gregorio 
Villalobos, until after the Civil War, the 
longhorn reigned on the Texas ranches. 
Then the breed began to disappear as 
Hindu, or Brahma, cattle were introduced 
and crossed with the longhorns because 
Brahma were resistant to mosquitoes, flies, 
and the dread Texas-fever tick. 

Now only some 250 longhorns are left. 
“Qld Red,” a reminder of a great era in 
American history, waits for the final mo- 
ment—not on a ranch bustling with activ- 
ity but on a quiet refuge of the Biological 
Survey. Though her descendants may never 
rule the plains again, at least they will be 
maintained for future generations to see 
and remember. 


Medals Awarded 


During February the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A. awarded medals to two young men, 
Rolland Couture and John Siedel, for their 
humane and heroic efforts in rescuing a 
160-lb St. Bernard dog from the icy waters 
of Chicopee River. It was a very difficult 
and dangerous feat, heroically performed. 
A silver medal was attached to the collar 
of a cocker spaniel in Stockbridge, whose 
furious barking aroused the household 
when a fire had started. The dog’s vigilance 
prevented possible loss of life and great 
damage to the home of Mr. Harold French. 

A medal was also presented to Vincent 
C. McLaughlin of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
who risked his life in saving that of a 
puppy which was not his own. 
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The Truth About the Cuckoo 


ANN C. MORITIS 


EW birds are so castigated as the fa- 

miliar cuckoo. Blindly following Na- 
ture’s dictates the poor fellow has built up 
for himself an unsavory reputation among 
many bird lovers. An original chap, some- 
thing of a non-conformist, he reacts im- 
perturbably to his critics, blandly treading 
the paths of his ancestors and harkening 
not to the diatribes against him. 


There is some basis for the ill-repute in 
which cuckoos are held. That they possess 
parasitical tendencies is generally admitted, 
particularly the European species who in- 
variably deposit their eggs in the nests of 
the hedge warbler, meadow pipit and other 
small birds to be hatched. Our own yellow 
and black-billed cuckoos are less guilty on 
this count. They have nests of their own, 
a mat of twigs crudely constructed which 
affords little protection to the eggs or 
young. 

The intelligence, perverted if you will, 
displayed by the cuckoo acting as a para- 
site should be noted. The egg is deposited 
on the ground and carried in the preda- 
cious bill to the nest selected. The eggs of 
the future foster-parents will be of the 
same general size and color to prevent dis- 
covery of the imposition. Sometimes the 
original contents of the nests are cleverly 
backed out over the edge, the cuckoo using 
its long wedge-shaped tail for the purpose. 
The slangy use of the word “cuckoo” mean- 
ing brainless or insane thus seems most 
inappropriate. Museum authorities, too, 
consider the cuckoo the most intelligent of 
birds, capable of learning to count and per- 
form other ingenious stunts. 


A long-standing indictment against cuck- 
oos has been now generally quashed. They 
had been adjudged guilty of deliber- 
ately deserting their young, leaving them 
under the sole protection of the foster- 
parents. Seemingly this happens, but if you 
closely scan the leafy trees in the vicinity 
of the nest you will discover the mother 
cuckoo keeping a critical eye on the foster- 


YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO 
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Two Viewpoints 
STILLMAN J.ELWELL 


There came a distant honking, 
An old familiar cry, 

A V-like chain appearing 
From out the northern sky. 


I spoke of how it thrilled me, 
The wonder of it all; 

“That's nothing,” said my comrade, 
“Geese migrate every fall.” 


I saw that old gray gander, 
His eyes alert and keen, 

A bold and dauntless leader, 
The monarch of the scene. 


I saw those far-flung waters, 
The Gulf of Mexico; 

The mighty, frozen northland, 
Its leagues of swirling snow. 


The springtime and the autumn 
Spread out before me there; 

The years of life rolled by me, 
From youth to silver hair. 


I saw the God who made them, 
The God of Hope and peace, 

And yet my friend beside me 
Just saw a flock of geese. 


parents, to note their care of her offspring. 
Not very maternal to be sure, yet not as 
cruel or heartless as she was formerly 
considered. 

In appearance the cuckoo is a vulturish 
looking bird. His beak is thick and strongly 
curved; he has raking black wings and a 
wedge-shaped tail, also black, tipped boldly 
in some species with broad white markings. 
The body is a grayish bronze except for the 
white underpart, and he possesses a pair of 
large claw-like feet that add to his vultur- 
ish aspect. 

The cuckoo’s habits, however, are not of 
the vulture. His are retiring tastes, and he 
seldom deserts the neighborhood of well- 
leafed trees. In fact he is more often 
heard than seen, uttering his unmusical 
but—in Spring—welcome cry which gives 
him his name. His cry frequently repeated 
is said to forecast rain and in some locali- 
ties he has been dubbed the “rain crow.” 
As the summer progresses the cry evolves 
into a weak, unpleasant rasp. 

He feeds chiefly on hairy caterpillars 
which other birds disdainfully pass up. As 
a result the cuckoo has proved of inesti- 
mable value to man, particularly in our fight 
against the gypsy moth. Without him we 
would be facing a more serious problem. 
He also eats other destructive insects, and 
some fruits which, however, are but a mi- 
nor part of his diet. 

If we are to judge birds by their value to 
mankind, as in the final analysis we must, 
then the cuckoo must be placed well up in 
the front. Admittedly he has his faults 
which may or may not jar our moral or 
ethical sensibilities, but if he can make the 
world a better place in which to live he 
justifies his existence and deserves our 
charitable consideration at all times. 


Grasshoppers will not take to the air un- 
til the temperature approaches 85 degrees. 


Apr. 1910 
To Bird Lovers 


FLORENCE STEVENS CUMMINGS 


AST spring it happened that I was 

unable to make even one of my usual 
visits to the woods to welcome the birds 
who had been my friends for years. 


In the midst of my disappointment, I 
suddenly realized that although a great 
city held me prisoner, its huge library did 
make it possible for me to read the poems 
that other bird lovers have written; and 
so in my spare time, I began to copy into 
a note book all the bits of poetry about 
birds which seemed to me especially lovely. 

Of course, Shelley’s “Skylark,” and 
Keats’ “Nightingale” headed the list. I 
thought of them at once. As I reread 
them, their beauty appealed to me as much 
as ever, but they did not bring to me 
visions of the New England wood birds 
which I love. So I began an eager search 
for anything that would be purely New 
England. 

I found far more than I ever dreamed 
existed, as I read our American poems 
from William Cullen Bryant’s ‘“Water- 
fowl” and “Wild Geese” to a tiny verse to 
a chickadee by Hilda Conkling. Many an- 
thologies and collections of verse like 
Louis Untermeyer’s “This Singing World” 
held poems not to be found elsewhere. 

But the two that fully repaid me for the 
time I spent were Amy Lowell’s “Grackles” 
and Celia Thaxter’s “Sandpiper.” 


Of course the grackles are autumn birds, 
but as my collection of poems was to cover 
all the birds I knew, I eagerly copied this 
jolly poem, and I liked the way Miss Lowell 
describes the grackles as  pirates—free- 
booters—stealing her last bit of summer? 
I don’t think anyone has ever pictured more 
vividly that lusty, overbearing bird. 

But for sheer beauty, I found nothing to 
compare with Celia Thaxter’s “Sandpiper.” 
As you read it, you are transported to her 
home on the Isles of Shoals; you can hear 
the surf, and feel the sting of the salt 
spray, until you yourself become the writer 
walking down the lonely beach, just “one 
little sandpiper and me.” 

If you really love wild birds, a search 
among the poets for their interpretations 
will enrich your memories fully as much as 
a stroll along the grass-ribbed country 
road. 


The First Friend 


Soon after the Creation a chasm broke 
open across the earth. Man was left on one 
side of it, the animal world on the other. 
The animals seemed undisturbed by this 
separation from Man—all except the dog. 
He whined and ran up and down, seeking 
a way across. At last Man saw him and 
noticed the pleading look in his eyes. 

“Come!” he cried. 

The dog sprang, but the chasm was too 
wide for him. He reached the opposite side 
only with his front paws, and hung there 
struggling vainly to get up. 

Then Man put out his hand and pulled 
the dog up to safety beside him. 

“You shall be my comrade for ever and 
ever,” he said. 

—Old Legend 
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Welcome to the Birds 


RENA STOTENBURGH TRAVAIS 


Welcome back to lawn and park, 
Robin, blackbird, meadowlark, 
Let my garden be your goal, 
Warbler, sparrow, oriole, 

Seek your trellis nest again, 
Titmouse, pipit, chat and wren, 
Sing your song at break of day, 
Yellowhammer, bunting, jay, 
Swing where cherry blossoms drift. 
Catbird, grosbeak, flicker, swift, 
Send your song across the dale, 
Linnet, woodthrush, nightingale. 


Welcome back, the sun is bright, 
Skylark, skimmer, swallow, kite, 
You were not by miles deterred, 
Sora, skua, hummingbird. 

At no visitor I balk, 

Jaeger, wryneck, wheatear, hawk, 
Now the time for song is ripe, 
Stonechat, woodpecker and snipe, 
Come to houses I have built, 
Flycatcher and finch and stilt. 


Glimpses of the Seed-Eaters 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


eo. of birds of six species— 
junco, tree sparrow, English sparrow, 
goldfinch, cardinal and bob white—consti- 
tute the main host of a vast weed-seed- 
eating army that is busy early and late all 
winter long, eating and destroying unbe- 
lievable numbers of weed seeds and saving 
farmers and gardeners much work, worry 
and expense. 

The snowflake is a noted weed-seed eater, 
but some winters it is to be seen, others 
not. When snowflakes are in evidence, they 
are to be found about fields and meadows 
near tall weeds, feasting upon their seeds. 
The birds are found in flocks and fre- 
quently take to their wings and wheel while 
in-close formation, flying rapidly and giv- 
ing one an interesting exhibition. By Feb- 
ruary, too, the horned lark usually is back. 
Horned larks, however, are not found in 
flocks. Sometimes all one sees is a lone bird 
that spends most of its time in fields where 
weeds are numerous. More often there are 
two of the birds, and they flit from one 
bare spot to another, or one patch of tall 
weeds to the next, the male meanwhile 
singing snatches of his “chip, chip-a-chee- 
chee” song. 

The cardinal is to be seen all winter long. 
Cardinals are to be seen singly or in pairs 
during the spring, summer and autumn, 
but, in winter, they often are found in 
small flocks. They live to a considerable 
extent upon wild berries in winter, fre- 
quently visiting us and feeding upon the 
dark-blue berries that cling to our five- 
leaved ivy vines, or upon the frozen and 
withered grapes of some wild-grape vines 
near the yard. There are a number of 
stately hackberry trees a short distance off, 
which uusally are well stocked with berries 
in winter and hence a favorite rendezvous 
for cardinals and other birds such as rob- 
ins, evening grosbeak, cedar waxwings and 
others. Aside from berries, however, the chief 
winter food of the cardinal is weed seeds. 
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and sometimes one hears sharp, 
clicking notes, either because they 
are angry or alarmed. They are 
to be seen almost daily, on the 
snow beneath weeds, in waste 
places, and about thickets. Tree 
sparrows usually are to be seen in 
scattered flocks in places similar 
to those frequented by juncos. On 
bright days one hears much of 
their pleasant “too-lay-it,” sweet, 
tinkling notes that have been lik- 
ened to “sparkling frost crystals 
turned to music.” 


That brings us to the English 
sparrow. This bird does much good 
in rural areas in winter, doing its 
full share to destroy the countless 
weed seeds to be found every- 
where. Almost daily, in mid-winter, 
I see large flocks of these birds in 
patches of weeds, eating weed 
seeds. Last winter, after a particu- 
larly heavy snow, I found a great 
flock on a near-by hillside over- 
grown with weeds. The birds made 
a pretty sight as they settled upon 
the snow, sat in a compact com- 
pany, picked up weed seeds, and 


THE SNOWBUNTINGS ARE NOTED 


WEED-SEED EATERS 


We frequently see companies of cardinals 
in patches of tall weeds, feasting upon their 
seeds, during periods of severe winter 
weather. Sometimes the birds are alone, 
but more often one finds them associating 
with juncos, goldfinches, English and tree 
sparrows. 

The bob white also is a famous weed- 
seed eater, though it varies this diet with 
waste grain, some wild berries, and acorns. 
Frequently, during the long winter months, 
I glance across the fields and catch sight 
of a flock of these birds, walking or run- 
ning. briskly from one patch of weeds to 
another and feasting upon weed seeds. We 
have long fed bob whites corn from a bare 
patch of ground east of the house. But no 
matter how well we have kept them sup- 
plied with corn, they have occasionally wan- 
dered off into the garden and eaten weed 
seeds, or stopped to glean wild grapes from 
a grape vine near their feeding-place. 

The goldfinch, junco, tree and English 
sparrows, however, are the most consistent 
seed eaters, living almost wholly upon weed 
seeds in winter. I often pass an old weedy 
field when on my way to town, where gold- 
finches love to forage. The little birds cling 
to the weeds, peck vigorously at their seed 
heads, and utter their “swee-eet” notes. 
Occasionally one takes to its wings, flies off 
a short distance in graceful ares, and there 
resumes its feeding, punctuating its brief 
flight with a snatch of its “per-chic-o-ree.” 
These glimpses of the goldfinch always 
prove a delight. But the glimpse I like 
best is the one I so often catch on a winter 
morning, when one flies over in a wavy way 
and calls ‘“per-chic-o-ree,” as much as to 
say: “Good morning! How are you? Here 
I go. I’m on my way to a patch of weeds 
to have breakfast.” 

With the goldfinches may be slate-colored 
juncos, tree sparrows and English spar- 
rows. The juncos often utter their con- 
tented “cheu, cheu” notes when feeding, 


feasted in spite of the bitter 
cold. 


Two New Birds 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


HE Academy of Natural Science in 

Philadelphia announces that one of 
their collectors has found a new turkey-like 
bird in the jungles of Bolivia. This new bird 
weighs between eight and ten pounds and 
has a three-inch horn growing out of its 
forehead. This horn which is grayish-blue 
in color, has given the bird its name, uni- 
corn bird. 

In speaking of this discovery Rodolphe 
Meyer de Schauensee, one of the curators 
of birds at the Academy says, “The mys- 
tery surrounding this turkey-like bird is 
great, particularly in view of the fact that 
it is edible. Few edible birds escape the 
natives of a South American jungle. That 
it should have remained unknown in a rela- 
tively well-explored portion of the country 
is additionally strange.” 

It has been twenty-one years since a new 
species of bird has been discovered in the 
United States but recently Mr. Karl W. 
Haller, ornithologist at Bethany College, 
has announced such a find in the “pan- 
handle” of West Virginia. Both male and 
female birds were found but at some dis- 
tance from each other. The bird is a war- 
bler whose song resembles that of the Par- 
ula warbler but whose color is more like 
the yellow-throated warbler. It has an olive 
yellow patch on the back, a bit of white 
on the tail and a trace of brown on the 
flanks. Its song is described as “a rapid 
buzzing trill, ascending the scale and drop- 
ping off at the end, repeated quickly twice 
in succession.” The new comer has been 
named Sutton’s warbler. 


An owl’s eggs are as round as a billiard 
ball. 


A crow, supposed to be the farmer’s 
enemy, actually eats 100 grasshoppers at 
a meal, and eats several times a day. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
two lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Fined for Cropping Dogs’ 
Ears 


URING the early days of February the 

Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals secured two con- 
victions for cropping of dogs’ ears, under 
the Massachusetts law making that illegal. 
Two fines—one of twenty-five dollars and 
one of ten dollars—were imposed by the 
court. The following editorial appeared in 
The Christian Science Monitor after the 
trial: 

“Humane men and women will applaud 
Agents Fred T. Vickers and Charles E. 
Brown of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
whose alertness resulted in the discovery 
that fraudulent veterinary certificates had 
been issued by a man who was doing a 
large business in cropping dogs’ ears illeg- 
ally. The man was fined in two courts. 
The Massachusetts law does not permit the 
cruel practice of cutting dogs’ ears to suit 
owners’ fancy, and forbids the exhibiting 
of dogs so mutilated, unless a veterinarian 
certifies that such cropping was ‘reason- 
ably necessary.’ A few states commendably 
have followed Massachusetts’ example. 
Others would elevate their standards and 
do a kindness to man’s faithful friend in 
taking a similar step.” 


From Tennyson’s ‘‘Becket”’ 


A beggar, once having brought to Thom- 
as Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, his 
suffering dog whose paws had been cut off 
by one of the King’s verdurers, said, ‘I ha’ 
carried him ever so many miles in my 
arms, and he licks my face and moans and 
cries out against the King.” Here is the 
Archbishop’s reply: 

“Better thy dog than thee. The King’s 
courts would use thee worse than thy dog 
—they are too bloody. Were the Church 
king, it would be otherwise. Poor beast, 
poor beast! set him down. I will bind up 
his wounds with my napkin. Give him a 
bone, give him a bone! Who misuses a dog 
would misuse a child—they cannot speak 
for themselves. Past help! his paws are 
past help. God help him!” 
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No Grand National Here 


ORSE-RACING is one of man’s most 

ancient sports. Homer writes about it, 
the Far East has left its story carved in 
stone, Greeks and Romans cheered and 
shouted as the chariots and horses thun- 
dered down the course. 


But what about the horse? How far is 
the horse the victim of cruel treatment at 
the race track? Cruelty in one form or 
another has been more or less a feature of 
nearly all horse-racing, particularly where 
races are run for money. Much always 
has and always will depend upon the 
nature of the race and upon the men who 
own and handle the horses. 


One celebrated horse-race stands out 
above all others for the appalling cruelty 
associated with it and involved in its very 
character. It is the steeple-chase race 
known as the Grand National at Aintree, 
England. This is a race occurring annu- 
ally in which the horse, to say nothing of 
the rider, is subjected at once to an ex- 
hausting physical and mental strain and to 
jump over water and other hazards which 
may, and often do, mean death or fatal 
injury. The course is a little over four and 
one-half miles in length. The jumps are so 
perilous that we know hardened horsemen 
who cannot witness it and will not even 
watch its reproduction upon the screen 
because of the horses and the riders that 
go down in crash after crash at some of 
the jumps. 

We have taken it for granted that the 
Royal S. P. C. A. would have stopped the 
cruelties connected with this Grand Na- 
tional if it had been possible, but imagine 
that this sport is too popular in English 
life to have its special features curtailed. 

Shall this type of horse-race be planned 
for in this country? It is being discussed 
among a certain class of horse-racing 
people. What will the humane societies of 
this land say about it should an attempt 
be made to introduce it here? We are con- 
fident we speak for them all when we say 
that it would be opposed by every means 
in our power. Furthermore, we _ believe 
the anti-cruelty laws of this country should 
forbid it, for we have such laws, one of 
which says, “He who overdrives, overworks, 
or procures an animal to be overdriven or 
overworked, or who wilfully authorizes or 
permits it to be subjected to unnecessary 
suffering or cruelty of any kind, shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not more 
than one year or by a fine of not more than 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment.” 


If subjecting a horse to its utmost speed 
for four and one-half miles and to the 
possibility of injury or death is not a 
violation of such a law, we are certainly 
mistaken. 


Remember the free lecture by Thornton 
W. Burgess, famous writer of bedtime ani- 
mal stories, at the lecture hall of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, Copley Square, at 3:30 
P. M. on Humane Sunday, April 14, 1940. 
Subject, “Friendly Folks Who Run and Fly,” 


illustrated with stereopticon slides and 


moving pictures taken by Mr. Burgess. This 
will be a leading feature inaugurating ‘‘Be 
Kind to Animals Week,” April 15 to 20. 
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“Ducks Unlimited”’ 


ORMER Governor Percival P. Baxter 

of Maine received an invitation from 
“Ducks Unlimited” to become a member 
of that organization. His reply declining 
membership was as follows:— 

Jan. 30, 1940 

Ducks Unlimited, Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I thank you for the literature you sent 
me relating to “Ducks Unlimited” in which 
you suggest that I become a member of 
your organization. After reading that docu- 
ment I write to say that I am not in sym- 
pathy with your project. It seems to me 
that about all you seek to accomplish is to 
raise more ducks so that you may slaughter 
them later on. To my mind that is far from 
being a worthy purpose. 

The “grand old sport of duck hunting” 
as you term it, and as now quite generally 
practiced, seems to me to lack all the quali- 
fications of real sport. You call for “longer 
open seasons,” “larger bag limits,” you 
advocate decoys, batteries and feeding 
grounds to entice the ducks near the guns. 
That cannot properly be called sport, it is 
pot-hunting. Those who indulge in such 
practice are killers, not sportsmen. 

I do not object if a man goes out as a 
true sportsman and kills five or six ducks 
for his own use, provided he gives the birds 
a sporting chance to escape. But when I 
hear of what so many of your “grand old” 
duck hunters do, I am ashamed of them. 
It would be well to incorporate such per- 
sons into “Pot Hunters Unlimited.” 

Many men I know pride themselves on 
being conservationists, while all they seek 
to do is to propagate game birds and ani- 
mals so they may murder them later on. 
Such persons do not know the meaning of 
the word conservation. 


Here in Portland, Maine, right within the 
city limits, we have a Duck Sanctuary. 
Thousands of these interesting creatures 
come here and enjoy protection. They are 
so tame that countless automobiles roll by 
within one hundred feet of these flocks 
without disturbing them and people stop to 
watch and study these waterfowl, they are 
so fascinating. All over the world this 
little sanctuary is known. 


Recently I was in Australia and a man 
who lives there, twelve thousand miles from 
Portland, spoke of our Back Bay refuge. 
That is Conservation. 


The people who want only to kill, will do 
well to remember that probably those of us 
who enjoy seeing and studying our wild 
life alive, far outnumber those who like to 
kill and who take pride in having their 
pictures taken surrounded by dead deer, 
ducks and pheasants. We are organizing 
too, but not under the banner of “Ducks 
Unlimited.” 


(Signed) PERCIVAL P. BAXTER 


From the Blue Cross, the humane maga- 
zine of Shanghai, China, we take the fol- 
lowing: “A gentleman would not stand the 
killing of birds and animals if he could 
hear their voices.” Thus says Confucius. 
This is perhaps the only reference, it is 
said, he ever made concerning man’s rela- 
tion to animals. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MAcoMBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. Robert SMITH 
County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VICKERS, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Jos—ePpH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
HaroLtp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 
Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 
Boston, 170-183 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CAs- 
WELL, 

Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. RoBERT MAGRUDER, Pres., Mrs. DONALD WoORTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 

Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. AARON 
C. BaGcG, Pres., Mrs. ROBERT NEWCOMB, Treas. 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. GeorcE D. CoLpas, Ch. Work 
Com. First Friday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Morton B. 
MINER, Pres.; Mrs. HERBERT F. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. EDITH WASH- 
BURN CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, 
Treas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF MASS. S. P. C. A. 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 16,370 
Cases investigated ............. 321 
Animals examined ............-. 5,318 
Animals placed in homes ....... 174 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 75 
Number of prosecutions......... 8 
Number of convictions.......... 7 
Horses taken from work....... . 3 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 33 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,367 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ........ 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
42 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL | 


and Dispensary for Animals | 

184 Longwood Avenue, Telephone, Longwood 6100 
| 

| 


Veterinarians 

F. SCHROEDER, bD.v.m. 

H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. | 
. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. | 
O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 
L. BLAKELY, v.M.p. | 
. J. ROBERTSON, v.M.p. 
. S. ARLEIN, p.v.m. | 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent | 
Springfield Branch | 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


| 

| 

Veterinarians | 
| A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. H. L. SMEAD, D.v.M. 

| 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 620 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 1,486 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital ........ 164 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 523 
176 


At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 


Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary Cases .............. 452,374 
632,579 


AN AGENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 

IN THE BERKSHIRES USED HIS SNOWSHOES 

AND A TOBOGGAN TO DELIVER GRAIN AND HAY 

TO A STORM-BOUND FARMER WHEN THE ROAD 
WAS OTHERWISE IMPASSABLE 


Delaware is the only state in the Union 
in which there are no wild big game ani- 
mals. 

The original “stool pigeon” was a real, 
live pigeon fastened to a stool to decoy the 
now extinct passenger pigeon to nets. 
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A Worthy Appeal 


An urgent appeal has come to us for 
funds for the use of the Finnish Veterinary 
Corps. 

Capt. Fergus MacCunn, General Secre- 
tary of the Royal S. P. C. A. of London, 
states that the need is very great and that 
his Society has direct contact with the 
Finnish authorities. The plan has the sanc- 
tion of both the Finnish and British gov- 
ernments. The Finnish Consul General in 
New York advises us that there are more 
than 100,000 horses three years of age in 
Finland all of which are now in military 
service. There were over 100,000 reindeer 
but many of these have been slaughtered 
for food or otherwise. } 

We will gladly receive and transmit all 
contributions for this purpose without any 
deduction for cable service. 


Cash Prizes for Photographs 


Cash prizes amounting to $70, and 10 
annual subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals, 
are offered for the best pictures of wild 
animals and wild birds. The contest is open 
to everybody, everywhere. Only the photo- 
graphs must be original and unpublished. 

Twenty-three prizes in all are offered: 
First, $30, cash; second, $15, cash; third, $5 
cash; fourth to thirteenth, $2, cash, each; 
fourteenth to twenty-third, one year’s sub- 
scription to Our Dumb Animals (value, $1, 
each.) 

The contest will close June 30, 1940. No 
entries will be received after that date. 
Send no photographs till you have written 
for full particulars to Contest Editor, Our 
Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 


Animals vs. Human 
Beings 


Walt Disney, in an interview with the 
author: 


“In one way, you know, animals are 
superior to human beings. People try 
to change Nature to conform to their 
own queer notions. Animals don’t— 
they adapt themselves to Nature. You 
never saw a wilderness wrecked by 
animals. 

“Why do human beings, as soon as 
they move into a place, declare war 
on the birds, animals, fish, and wild- 
life of all kinds? Why do they declare 
war on natural shrubs and flowers, 
the rivers and mountains, the fields 
and forests? They make a mess of 
things by destroying the balance of 
Nature. They strip the land of trees 
and start soil washing into the ocean. 
You never see animals do that. The 
beaver even helps Nature to keep 
water where it is by building innu- 
merable dams. At the same time, man, 
who is alleged to be far more intelli- 
gent, does just the opposite. He 
straightens and deepens streams so 
the water will get to the bigger 
streams more quickly and increase 
floods. Can you beat it?” 


—Better Homes and Gardens 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 

/ PEACE ON EARTH, 

‘KINDNESS, JUSTICE 

AND MERCY TO 

Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. MAcoMBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Colombia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams.............. France 
Leonard T. Hawksley Italy 
India 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton...... Madeira 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ....... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 


Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR FEBRUARY, 1940 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 506 
Number of addresses made, 278 
Number of persons in audiences, 50,367 


Fund for Field W orkers 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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Women’s Pennsylvania 


ROM Frank C. McCreary, superintend- 

ent of agents of the Women’s Pennsyl- 
vania S. P. C. A., comes a remarkable re- 
port of the work accomplished by that 
organization during 1939. We can give but 
the briefest summary of it here: 

Number of complaints investigated, 
1,694; prosecutions, 242; fined, 175; jailed, 
6; reprimanded, 56. Of these cases 37 re- 
lated to horses and mules; 29 to cattle; 68 
to dogs; 10 to cats; and 85 to chickens. 

There were 11,413 cases treated in the 
Caroline Earle White Dispensary, of which 
9,369 were dogs, 1,946 cats, and 63 horses. 
A new horse ambulance was_ purchased. 
During the year more than $2,100 were ex- 
pended for gasoline to run the Society’s 
motor cars. Thirty-four granite fountains, 
erected by the Society, are all in active 
service. 


Bangor Humane Society 


One of the most active humane societies 
in the smaller cities of the country is that 
at Bangor, Maine. The annual report, 
recently issued, shows that 1,345 investiga- 
tions were made in 1939, in addition to the 
investigation of 33 barns where 179 head 
of cattle were found. Seventy-four cats 
and 184 dogs were placed in homes, while 
329 cats and 141 dogs were restored to 
their owners. Among animals humanely 
put to sleep were 16 horses, 307 dogs and 
1,314 cats. 

The Society’s humane education program, 
under the direction of Miss Gladys F. Tag- 
gett, secretary, included the distribution of 
humane literature and Be Kind to Animals 
posters in schools, two broadcasts, and the 
awarding of 33 medals to winners in a 
humane essay contest for school children 
in which 500 essays were received. The 
Society notes the activities of these chil- 
dren in saving many birds from perishing 
in the storms of March. 

In her report Miss Taggett says that 
the Bangor Humane Society this year 
makes a direct appeal to the women of 
Maine to co-operate in helping to elimi- 
nate the use of the cruel steel-toothed trap. 


From Lebanon and Syria 


Humane educational activity is being car- 
ried on in Syria and Lebanon though under 
somewhat disturbing conditions, as reported 
by Mr. N. B. Matta, president of the 
Oriental Humane Education Association. 
He writes as follows: 

“T visited ten villages in Syria and 
twelve in Lebanon and lectured on ‘Our 
Most Faithful Friends.’ Total attendants 
were not less than 1,040 people. Our field 
lecturer also visited some sixteen villages 
in Syria and nine in Lebanon. In Palestine 
and Transjordan humane work continues— 
but slowly. Reports coming from teachers 
are quite favorable. They are steadily 
teaching young people about the necessity 
of kindness to animals. 

“Animals humanely put to sleep, thirty- 
six dogs, nineteen cats, thirteen mules. 
Animals taken care of, four horses, six 
dogs, three cows and two geese. Lost ani- 
mals restored to their owners, seventeen.” 


Apr. 
Fez Fondouk 


Report of the Honorary Secretary, 
Charles A. Williams 


URING the year under review much 

has been done on the new pasturage 
acquired in 1938. The land has been split up 
into paddocks, many trees have been planted 
to provide shade for the animals, and crojs 
of kikuyu grass, of such rapid growth, have 
been raised, providing excellent forage. 

A matter for gratification is the com- 
paratively smaller number of animals “put 
to sleep” during 1939—only 188, compared 
with 406 in 1938 and 542 in 1937. This 
in no way indicates a relaxation of our 
policy to destroy painlessly any animal 
certified by the veterinary surgeon as in- 
curable, but rather the improved general 
condition of animals in Fez, thanks to our 
efforts during the past 12 years. 

In comparing our financial results with 
1938 it will be seen that for about the same 
number of animals treated, the expendi- 
ture was $222.69 less, but some frs. 11,000 
more. This was due to the fall in the 
value of the france at the outbreak of the 
war; and although it seems good to re- 
ceive over frs. 43 for each dollar, I fear 
the enormous increase in the cost of forage 
and everything else will more than offset 
the difference. 


Report of the Superintendent 

In the course of 1939 we have worked 
even more closely with the authorities, and 
have found most effective our policy of 
taking care of ill-treated animals and re- 
porting to the police for punishment the 
men who cause the suffering. 

The French police on duty in Fez in the 
course of the year have sent 269 animals 
to the Fondouk, and in every case the 
Pacha’s Tribunal has imposed a fine for 
ill-treatment, thus putting into operation 
the Grammont Law for the protection of 
animals. 

It would be rash to say that we shall be 
able to eliminate entirely cruelty to ani- 
mals in a country such as Morocco, where 
brutal methods have been practised for 
centuries, but we must continue our efforts 
day after day and year after year. There 
are, however, signs that the natives are 
beginning to understand our teaching, and 
during 1939 for the first time I have had 
natives coming to the Fondouk to report 
cases of cruelty to animals and to beg me 
to go and hospitalize the poor ill-treated 
beasts. 

In working among natives great patience 
is required, and in some cases we do well 
to make them feel the force of the law. 

A very useful part of our work has been 
the inspection of animals in native fon- 
douks and those entering and leaving the 
town, as by making these inspections daily 
the owners are obliged to keep their ani- 
mals in good condition, or to give them up 
to us for treatment. Unfortunately, since 
the outbreak of war, I have been obliged 
to modify my work at the Fondouk. I was 
mobilized on August 28 and was absent 
from Fez five days, during which time Dr. 
Chaulet, head of the services d’Elevage, 
took charge of the Fondouk. Then I re- 
turned to Fez and was able to carry on my 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The Cat Through the 
Centuries 
KATHLEEN BLAKE 


CHINESE gazes earnestly into the 

eyes of his cat. Affection? Not at all. 
He is merely trying to see what o’clock it 
is. And, by the same token, if his cat is 
unusually playful the Chinese knows a 
storm is coming. 

How closely the cat has been wrapped up 
in the life of man! The beautiful little 
creature seems first to have appeared in 
Africa, although Persians and Angoras are 
Asiatic, and our dear old “Tabby,” tamest 
of the tame, got her stripes from a strain 
of European wildcat. 

But the cat was first domesticated in 
ancient Egypt. There it was regarded with 
the deepest reverence. Dying naturally, it 
was mourned with elaborate symbols. If 
killed, its murderer was handed over to the 
furious mob to be beaten to death. 

One Roman very foolishly insulted an 
Egyptian cat. He started an insurrection. 
And the Persian king, Cambyses, fighting 
the Egyptians, was smart enough to have 
his soldiers use living cats as shields. You 
are right! The Egyptians, rather than hurt 
the sacred beasts, let themselves be cap- 
tured. 

In Damascus a cat hospital was built in 
honor of Mohammed’s cat. He was so fond 
of the little thing, which had a habit of 
sleeping in his sleeve, that once, rather 
than disturb her, he cut the sleeve off. 

Did you know that a king once made a 
special decree to fix the prices on cats? He 
did. This was Howell the Good, King of 
Wales in the 900’s. A kitten, he said, be- 
fore it could see should cost a penny; be- 
fore it had caught a mouse, two pence; and 
after that, four pence, a great sum in those 
days. But—the animal must be perfect in 
hearing and sight; a good mouser with 
whole claws; and, if female, a careful 
nurse. If he failed in any of these condi- 
tions, the seller must refund a third of the 
purchase money. 

The cat who guarded the King’s granary 
was held of high importance. Any person 
who stole or killed it must forfeit either a 
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milk ewe with her fleece and lamb, or as 
much wheat as would cover the cat to its 
tail-tip if suspended by the tail with its 
nose touching the ground. 

But the cat is accomplished as well as 
good for catching mice. It can sing. Per- 
haps you don’t admire its song but, unlike 
the dog, the cat has an appreciation of 
music that can be trained to a high degree. 
Cats like to walk up and down the piano 
keys, listening to the notes. 

And don’t you ever think that cats can’t 
count! A mother cat, checking over her 
kittens, knows instantly if one is missing. 

And cats can talk, in meows as eloquent 
as words. One very cold night, someone 
had left the window open in the kitchen 
where a cat and her small kittens were 
sleeping. The cat went to her mistress’s bed 
and meowed so piteously that the woman 
went to the kitchen and closed the window. 

Oh, yes, cats can talk. One blind lover 
of cats compiled a vocabulary of 17 differ- 
ent cat sounds with their meanings; and 
he claimed that after dark or when Pussy 
thinks herself unobserved, she uses about 
600 more. If you want to learn cat talk, 
you will find all this in Marvin Clark’s 
“Pussy and Her Language.” 

A cat will play with her kittens like any 
human mother with her babies. She will 
teach them how to catch mice. She will 
teach them to take care of themselves when 
sick; to dip a feverish foot in cold water; 
to lie before a warm fire if they have a 
cold. And just as American Indians learned 
from the wolves that a sulphur spring 
cures rheumatism; from the bear that a 
red-clay bath will heal wounds; from deer 
that fresh ferns will cure fever; from dogs 
that “dog-grass” will make well a_ sick 
stomach; so Europeans first learned the 
virtues of catnip, or mint, from watching 
sick cats. 

One old fifteenth century herb-doctor 
wrote: “Cat-mint is of a sharp smel and 
pierceth into the head. It hath a hot taste, 
with a certaine bitterness. Nevertheless 
this pungent mint is a present helpe for 
them that are bursteen inwardly by means 
of some fall received from a high place, 
and that are very much brused, if the 
iuyce is given with wine or meade.” 
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To a Little White Kitten 


JOHN VILKAS 


Your sojourn on this earth was all too 
brief: 

My jingling keys no longer catch your eye; 

No longer do you stalk a wind-blown leaf 

Or seek to capture some unwary fly. 


I know the hour and day on which you died, 
The sun in mourning fled behind a cloud. 
So often had you brought its light inside, 
It sent remembering shadows for a shroud. 


Noted Savant Praises Cats 


I cannot remember the time, when any 
cat, no matter how humble in origin and 
social station, failed to arouse in me an 
almost breathless adoration. 


Of all domestic animals, the cat is the 
most beautiful and the most graceful. His 
anatomy is precisely adapted to his needs 
and although he takes only a hundredth as 
much athletic exercise as the dog, he is 
always in perfect condition. Whoever saw 
a housemaid exercising a cat? 


Every household should contain a cat not 
only for decorative and domestic values, 
but because the cat, in quiescence, is medi- 
cinal to irritable, tense, tortured men and 
women. When a cat decides to rest he not 
only lies down, he pours his body out on the 
floor like water. It is reposeful merely to 
watch him. The dog is an intellectual fel- 
low, but he does not compare in intellectual 
power with the cat. The cat has an acute 
mind, an inflexible will and a_ patience 
almost divine. It is often said that a dog 
is more intelligent because he learns tricks 
so easily. But is this good evidence? You 
command a dog to sit up and he, poor 
fellow, thinks he has to do it. The average 
cat throws off, pretends unconquerable 
limpness of body and stupidity of mind 
and an inability to understand what is 
wanted. Of course he understands, only 
too well. Why sit up? There is nothing 
in it. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS in “Autobiography” 


“PLEASE GO ’WAY AND LET ME SLEEP” 
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Pink Toes and White Snow 


Inspired by article on page 191 of 
“Our Dumb Animals,”’ Dec. 1939 


TOMMIE B. LAINE 


I chanced, one day while walking through 
the wood, 

To pass a tree where two woodcutters stood. 

With saws in hand, they felled a tall oak 
tree, 

And, meanwhile, let five fuzzy field mice 
free. 


Five fuzzy brown and gray mice scampered 
out, 

And fearfully they turned and looked about. 

An endless waste, they saw, of snow and 
sleet 

To make an icy floor for tiny field mice 
feet! 


Their winter store lay bare before my 
view— 

Neat piles of tree buds, nuts, and acorns, 
too: 

Their tree-trunk storeroom now exposed to 
snow— 

And fuzzy field mice with no place to go! 


Woodcutters smiled and proudly watched 
them go— 

Five homeless field mice—and it six below! 

I saw in pain the hail, and snow, and sleet: 

An icy touch for twenty bare, small feet. 


And all possessing tiny, soft pink toes 
So unprepared I felt for winter snows. 
Five homeless mice, barefooted on a day 
When I, near froze, stumbled by the way. 


I pondered long while trying hard to find 

A way to right wrongs done by mankind 

To helpless victims, powerless like these 

Which man makes homeless oft’ when fell- 
ing trees. 


But what was that I saw before the tree 

Not hardly twenty feet in front of me? 

Among the brush the tracks of many feet— 

Mice tracks for sure—in wind, and snow, 
and sleet! 


My fears were groundless, for before the 
tree 

The truth about field mice was shown to 
me: 

I hide myself in furs and boots, and freeze, 

While God keeps field mice warm in snow 
and trees. 


The Other Side 


It’s the other side of the dog we mean. 
The inside, if you please, rather than the 
outside. It’s the side seen by his friends 
who forget his external appearance, the 
color of his coat, the lines that tell of 
pedigree and breeding. To them he is a 
living thing that loves and answers to those 
who love him with a devotion and a fidelity 
that make friendship possible. 


It is this side of the dog that makes him 
a humanizing force in many a home, inter- 
esting children in all animals, teaching 
them to be kind and merciful. Thousands 
among the poor love as sincerely their low- 
born, four-footed friends as the rich their 
blue-blooded prize-takers. 
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Feed the Strays 


HENRY H. GRAHAM 


OT long ago a man said to me, “I 

never turn away a stray cat, dog or 
other animal that comes to my door to be 
fed. I always see that they have plenty to 
eat.” 


Instantly I realized that here was a man 
after my own heart, a chap whom I would 
like to know better. For the fellow who is 
kind to animal life is pretty sure to be one 
worth knowing well. 


For many years I myself have made it a 
practice to feed stray dumb creatures, and 
have spent a great deal of time and energy 
fixing snug places for them to sleep. Such 
abodes are especially appreciated in cold, 
stormy weather. 

Sometimes I have had as many as five 
cats and two dogs on hand at one time. 
Obviously, such a number is almest too 
many to have around constantly unless one 
can devote considerable time to their care. 
But usually I have managed to find good 
homes for them in short order. There are 
many boys in my neighborhood and nearly 
all of them like cats and dogs. They see 
my animals, rush 
home to ask their 
parents’ permission 
to adopt them and 
proudly carry their 
new pets away. 
Seldom is parental 
permission denied. 
I always make 
sure that the ani- 
mal will be kindly 
treated before per- 
mitting them to be 
taken away. Usu- 
ally I insist that 
some sortofa 
warm shelter be 
provided before- 
hand. One Sunday 
morning my sister 


THIS PUPPY HAS HIS OWN FILLING STATION 


heard a plaintive mewing in the basement 
of the church she attends. Investigation 
disclosed the presence of a very thin and 
very dirty kitten. The animal had been 
romping in the coal bin. Apparently it 
had received no food for a long time. Its 
ribs almost protruded. 


She brought the kitten home. Right from 
the start it was the friendliest, most affec- 
tionate cat I have ever seen. Plenty of food 
soon put meat on its little bones and before 
long it was as healthy and happy as could 
be. We named her “Tizzie” for phonetical 
reasons as we already had an adored big 
tom cat named “Dizzy.” Well fed, I have 
never seen either of the felines catch a bird 
or even try to do so. Hungry, stray cats 
are the chief offenders against feathered 
life. 

There is great joy in befriending any 
kind of wild or domestic life but to me the 
greatest joy comes from giving food and 
shelter to homeless animals that need love 
and attention so desperately. Somehow it 
makes one feel good all over to do some- 
thing nice for animals. The latter appreci- 
ate it so much, too. A good slogan for an 
animal lover might be, “Do a good deed 
for animal life each day.” 


COCKER SPANIELS BORN AT ANGELL HOSPITAL 
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The ‘‘Seeing-Eye” 


JOHN VILKAS 
You would not think to see them on the 


street, 
That one was dumb and one bereft of 
light. 
They walk so proudly, with such certain 
feet, 
As if the world were good and day were 
bright. 
Where science faltered, love has found a 
way 
To bridge the chasm of the unknown 
dark. 


Within this union, blindness finds the day 
And darkness flees before this dog’s bold 
bark. 


So You Enjoyed the Circus? 


JOSEPH CROUGHWELL 


O you enjoyed the circus? Yes, most 

people and especially the children do 
find much enjoyment in the many goings- 
on to be found beneath the big top. Bright- 
ly painted clowns, freaks, pink lemonade, 
peanuts and all the rest that, combined, 
make for an interesting performance. 

But did you ever stop to think what 
really made the circus so enjoyable for 
you? Yes, the clowns were funny and the 
tight-wire walkers brought your heart to 
your mouth several times, while the acro- 
bats high above you in the air made you 
dizzy with their daring performance. But 
the real performers, the drawing card of 
any circus is the animal performers. But 
unlike the clowns and tight-wire walkers 
the animal performers do not enjoy giving 
the performance you so well enjoyed. 

All winter these animals have been 
trained and put through their paces so that 
the coming of spring and circus days would 
find them at their very best. Each season 
these animals are taught new tricks ana 
as you view them from your comfortable 
seat you can hardly visualize the strain, 
and in some cases the mistreatment, these 
animals went through in learning the 
tricks you thought were “just great.” Ani- 
mals feel the strain of repeated training 
on their nerves and dispositions just as 
much, if not more, as does any human 
being. And, as it is necessary to train 
these animals frequently so that they will 
not forget what has been taught them, you 
can imagine the hardships they must en- 
dure during their training hours. All the 
care and attention they may receive cannot 
very well make up for the strain they must 
live under. 

Then the circus must travel from town 
to town and city to city. During the hot 
summer months the animals are confined 
to box cars and must travel the rails for 
many miles so that they will arrive at their 
new destination in time to put on the same 
performance that you enjoyed a day or two 
before. On through the hot summer months 
this is repeated until winter once again 
brings them to their training grounds 
where once more they begin learning new 
tricks so that when you see the circus 
again next year it will be different from 
last year’s performance. So you enjoyed 
the circus? 
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BUFFALO WITH ALBINO CALF, NATIONAL BISON RANGE, 
MOIESE, MONTANA 


Wild Life 


PARE THE WILD LIFE—Avoid 

Killing Innocent Creatures,” is the 
plea to motorists by Burlingham Schurr, 
naturalist, who contends that the automo- 
bile takes a toll of birds, mammals, turtles, 
snakes, and other forms of wild life that 
cannot be estimated, and he states that the 
rate of destruction from this cause alone 
will, ere many years, bring about extinc- 
tion of some forms. 

Naturalist Schurr is director of the Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Art, Holyoke; 
honorary directing curator of the Museum 
of Zoology, and honorary professor of 
natural science, St. Hyacinth’s Seminary, 
Granby; and a former curator at the Mu- 
seum of Zoology, Amherst College. He 
recently was commended by President 
Roosevelt for his interest and activities in 
helping to remove hazardous conditions in 
New England forests strewn with hurri- 
cane-felled timber. 

The rarest species of birds and mammals 
as well as the most common, are killed by 
motor vehicles at frequent intervals, the 
naturalist declares. In a “Killed by Auto” 
collection of wild life, prepared and 
mounted to show how the victims appeared 
when picked up on the highways, and 
which is owned by Naturalist Schurr, are 
different species of warblers and sparrows, 
robin, bluebird, thrushes, rose-breasted 
grosbeak, catbird, woodpeckers, indigo 
bunting, purple finch, whip-poor-will, night- 
hawk, ruby-throated hummingbird, swal- 
lows, brown thrasher, wrens, scarlet tana- 
ger, flycatchers, ruffed grouse, bob-white, 
pheasant, sparrow hawk, saw-whet owl, 
long-eared owl, screech owl, barred owl, 
chipmunk, red squirrel, gray squirrel, fly- 
ing squirrel, woodchuck, rabbits, skunk, 
muskrat, raccoon, red fox, all species of 
New England fresh water turtles, frogs, 
toads, salamanders, and several species of 
snakes. 

This collection, the naturalist asserts, is 
merely a suggestion of the various species 
and as to the total number of creatures 
killed by auto teas 


The American or bald eagle, the symbol 
of our country, is not protected from 
hunters by Federal law and is only given 
such protection in sixteen states. 


‘Lost Face”’ 


MARGUERITTE LUNGREN 


OST FACE” ran uncertainly across 

the busy boulevard. He was small, 
dirty and completely lost. Motor sirens 
blasted and he jumped in fright, finally 
gaining the curb by a whisker’s breath as 
a car roared by. Forlornly he stood and 
looked about him at a strange neighbor- 
hood, then timidly started down the street. 
A growl nearby told him danger was near 
and the little white body turned and ran 
for life. 

Someone, a girl, who was returning 
home from work, had been watching this 
near tragedy. She saw the white kitten 
thrown from a passing car in the center 
of traffic and had seen its wavering pro- 
gress and final treeing by the dog. 

* * * * * 


I was the girl and indignantly I gath- 
ered up the bit of dirty fur and took it 
home. Lost Face, after a supper of warm 
milk, sat back and surveyed me with satis- 
fied eyes of aquamarine. Then he per- 
formed a meticulous toilette and, feeling 
himself presentable, proceeded to play with 
all objects handy. 

Definitely, he was no beauty and, besides, 
was flea infested. But he had personality 
plus. Bedtime approaching, and cold winds 
without, I endeavored to sell him the idea 
of sleeping on a cushioned chair. But Lost 
Face did not care for that. It was smack 
in the middle of my bed, or nothing. 

So I was forced to accept this, and at 
various times during the night I was sleep- 
ily conscious of switch-engine-like purring 
near and against me. 

Having but one room, I could not keep 
him and so Lost Face went to the Humane 
Society where he found a good home almost 
at once. 

Wherever Lost Face lives now, I am 
quite sure he is taking life with calm aqua- 
marine eyes and a fluffy nonchalant tail, 
all memory of his cruel abandonment gone 
from him. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest local editors to republish. Such copies 
will be made good by us upon application. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and fifty-three new Bands 
of Mercy were organized during February. 
Of these, 263 were in Illinois, 168 in 
Rhode Island, 128 in Georgia, 125 in 
Massachusetts, 64 in Florida, 42 in South 
Carolina, 33 in Virginia, 24 in Pennsyl- 
vania, three in Nebraska, two in New Jer- 
sey, and one in Texas. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 248,377. 


From the Principal of a primary school 
in North Carolina: 

“There are twelve teachers in our school. 
We organized a Kindness to Animals Clud 
in each room. The children have greatly 
changed in their attitude toward animals.” 

The secretary of a Be Kind to Animals 
Club in California, in ordering a Humane 
Calendar, writes: “We have about twenty- 
nine attending our meetings every two 
weeks. I always call the roll and each 
member responds with an account of what 
he has done for an animal since the last 
meeting. We get some fine reports. We 
live in the mountains. We are making 
scrap-books on cats and dogs. I am proud 
to belong to a Humane Society.” 


No Monopoly 
MARION H. ADDINGTON 


“They say dumb creatures have no mind,” 
Said Farmer Brown. “I don’t agree 
That brains are all in humankind; 
It don’t sound sensible to me!” 


“Now maybe you will think I’m droll, 

But take my cow—well, she’s got sense; 
Ive seen old ‘Blossom’ kneel and roll 

Just like a man, beneath a fence.” 


“She knows what grass and plants to eat 
And what she ought to leave alone. 

Are human beings that discreet? 
I’m not, myself, I’ll have to own.” 


“And when the rain comes pelting down 
She simply turns her back and waits; 
She doesn’t act the frantic clown 
And bellow at the pasture gates.” 


“But if she sometimes kicks the pail 
When some mean fly stings through her 
hide 
And she can’t reach it, with her tail, 
Yowll have to own she’s justified.” 


Said Farmer Brown, “Now I allow 
There’s lots of sense in my old cow!” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Apr. 1940 


YOUNG ROGER PRACTICES FOR HIS FUTURE WORK 


Adopting a Pet 
HILLIARD FOLEY 


OU may choose whatever animal you 

fancy for a pet, but use judgment, take 
precautions, and—be prepared. For in- 
stance, a baby beaver, with its webbed hind 
feet, blunt nose, flat tail, and soft brown fur, 
makes a nice little chum. At least that was 
what we thought—my partner and I—when 
we took one into the tent with us that year 
we spent with the Indians in Algoma. We 
built a special place for the little fellow to 
stay in at night, but we let him run about 
inside the tent in the daytime. We were 
delighted at the rapidity with which he 
learned to sit up and to perform other 
simple tricks. In a few weeks Roger, as we 
called him, was so close a pal that he really 
belonged to the household. 


And then Roger got his teeth. The amaz- 
ing thing about a beaver’s first teeth is the 
immediacy with which he can use them. No 
sooner is the first tooth through than the 
gnawing begins, just as though the furry 
rascal were to pick up a handsaw and set 
to work. Roger must have cut his first 
teeth some time in late afternoon, for one 
evening when we returned to camp we 
noticed with surprise that our tent was all 
loose, flabby, and lopsided, and some two 
feet shorter than it had been when we left 
it. Our pet had gnawed a chunk from the 
lower end of the tent pole, letting the whole 
thing sag down. We ought to have known 
better than to have a tent pole made of 
white birch, the beaver’s favorite tidbit 
next to the willow and the aspen. 

We replaced the tent pole with one of 
dry and tasteless tamarack, but Roger’s 
sabotage did not stop there. He just seemed 
to have it in for that tent of ours. One 
morning, during those small, precious hours 
just before dawn, when the sleep of tired 
prospectors is so sweet, but which, on the 
contrary, seems to be the favorite working 
hours of the beaver, we were suddenly and 
rudely jolted from our dreams by the 
swishing sound of a tree top crashing down 
full onto the tent. 

Our first impulsive judgment was that 
a wind storm had uprooted the tree, but 
when we crawled out from under the weight 
of twigs and ripped canvas around our 


necks we observed that there was no wind 
blowing. Roger, in a word, had cut down 
his first big tree. And that first big tree 
happened to be the stout, leaning poplar 
which stood some twenty feet away from 
the tent, and whose lower limbs we had 
been using for a clothesline when we did 
any washing. The poplar had been leaning 
heavily towards the tent, and we wondered 
if Roger had considered that circumstance 
when—and—if he had measured the tree 
for the fall. 

Indeed we were at a loss to account for 
his felling the tree at all. If he were merely 
after food, he ought surely to have been 
satisfied with the tender outer bark of the 
poplar instead of eating through into the 
heart as he had done. He was too young 
and inexperienced, we reasoned, to contem- 
plate the construction of a beaver dam, and 
even if he were a matured beaver and had 
that intention, there was no water to dam 
closer than the spring which was over fifty 
yards away. 

We were still puzzling out the question 
when an old Indian trapper came along. 
He told us that both of our conjectures 
were wrong. Roger, he said, was only prac- 
ticing for the time when he would be re- 
quired to build a beaver dam. He assured 
us that young beavers prepare themselves 
in that way. However, we were skeptical. 
We cut down all the leaning trees that 
threatened our tent. When we left, we gave 
Roger to the old Indian. We knew that he 
would have a good home and be happy in 
his own native environment. 


Lend a Hand Society 


A good friend of the Book Mission from 
time to time asks for names of schools to 
which humane literature may be sent, and 
we supply her with lists, says the organ 
of the Lend a Hand Society of Boston. 
This fall she sent books, posters, and cards 
to a number of schools. Since then we have 
heard from three different teachers that 
Bands of Mercy have been started in their 
schools as a direct result. Two other teach- 
ers have written about the literature sent 
them earlier in the year. 


The elderberry is the birds’ best liked 
wild fruit, since over 100 species feed on it. 


( 


ANIM ALS 


Devotions 
MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


That birds and beasts are not devout, 
I surely won't agree, 

For robins sing their matin songs 
Each morning in our tree; 

And only just last evening, 
While sitting on the stair, 

I watched my kitten fold her paws, 
As if in bedtime prayer; 

And then, when noontime came around, 
Right at the Angelus hour, 

I saw a horse bow low his head 
Beneath an old church tower. 


The Amazing Spiders 


SUPPOSE some of you imagine, as so many people do, that 

spiders are insects. They are not, writes “A. B. C.” in the 
R. S. P. C. A. Journal. A spider is divided into two distinct 
parts, not into three, as an insect is, for there is no division 
between a spider’s head and its shoulders, and that is one 
reason by which we know it is not an insect. But there are 
other differences as well. 

A spider has eight legs, and no grown-up perfect insect ever 
has more than six. These are points worth remembering, for 
it is always interesting to be able to recognize to what class 
our little friends belong. 

There are other differences, but these cannot so easily be 
seen. Insects breathe by a net-work of air-tubes running all 
over the body; but a spider, besides these air-tubes, has gen- 
erally two or four little lung-books. 

It is easy to remember that, as well as having eight legs, a 
spider has eight eyes. These are like little bright beads, and 

- are arranged in two rows on the front of its head. These eyes 
are not like the great compound eyes of most insects, but like 
the three simple eyes the bee has in the middle of her fore- 
head. As a matter of fact, for all its eyes, the spider is very 
short-sighted, and depends on its keen sense of smell and 
touch for finding its food. 

Although the spider has smelling bristles on its body, it is 
really its fine sense of touch that is of most value to it. This 
has its center in the fine bristles at the ends of the legs, and 
constitutes the highest form of sensitiveness known. 

This amazing little creature is a spinning expert, and carries 
around its own spinning factory. At the end of the body there 
are six spinning fingers, called spinnerets, which make the 
most exquisite spinning machine, said to be the most wonder- 
ful in the world. These fingers are short and stumpy, with 
rounded tips, and are covered with little spinning tubes or 
spools, with a tiny hole at the end of each, through which the 
silk comes out. 

The silk is not a skein inside the spinner, but is liquid until 
it comes in contact with the air. The spider can use as many 
spools at a time as it likes, and so can vary the thickness of 
the threads, and the quality of the silk. It has three different 
kinds of silk, and always uses the best suited for the ‘work 
it is doing—a snare to catch food; a soft cocoon for the 
children; or a swinging-rope for itself. 

Have you ever studied the beauty of a spider’s web? It is 


“BUSHYTAIL” PAUSES FOR A NUT LUNCH 


a most lovely thing. In the early morning, glistening with 
dew-drops, it is as beautiful as jeweled lace. I wish I had 
space to tell you of some of the wonderful cobwebs I have seen. 

A spider has beautiful little claws on its feet, like tiny 
combs. These it uses for combing itself most carefully, for it 
is very particular to keep itself neat and clean. A spider 
never neglects its toilet. 

But I have to confess that these little people are quarrel- 


some and quick tempered and, alas, that they are cannibals, 
too! 


The Strange Animals 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


This list may look as if Jack had been stocktaking, but 
really he had just been jumbling up the names of some 
animals. Can you put the letters in each item back in the 
proper order and show what animals they are? (The first 
is MERINO). 

ONE RIM 
ONE STAPLE 
ONE CURS PIP 
ONE CHOIRS R TEN HE PALS 
TWO MABS TEN HARPS 

Correct answers will be given on this page next month. 


SEVEN LOWER 
TEN KITS 
TEN RAMS 


Answers to “Queer Animals!” puzzle last month: Heifers, 
marmosets, guinea pigs, catamounts, turtles, hippopotamus, 
giraffes, antelopes, porcupines, chameleons. 
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Fez Fondouk 


(Continued from page 58) 


work at the Fondouk for some part of 
each day. 

Owing to the large number of animals 
requisitioned by the Government we have 
had extra work thrown on us since Sep- 
tember, as the animals left are in a very 
poor condition generally, and much over- 
worked. 

I am pleased to say, thanks to the help of 
Mr. Maitre, head of the municipal services, 
Vet. Dr. Chaulet, Dr. Larrouy, municipal 
veterinary, and Dr. Bouguereau, the Fon- 
douk’s own devoted veterinary and the Po- 
lice Department, the public carriage horses 
in Fez are in a better condition than in any 
other town in Morocco. Furthermore, the 
police have orders from the Pacha to su- 
pervise carefully the condition of animals 
in the Medina, the old section of Fez. 


American Fondouk, 1939 


Daily average of large animals hospitalized 
Daily average of dogs in the Pound, fed by 

the Fondouk 6.2 
Anima!s “‘put to sleep’’—certified by the veter- 

inary surgeon as incurable. These animals 

have been acquired by the Fondouk to “put 


51.6 


to sleep’’ with the consent of their owners 188 
Animals hospitalized during the year 1,102 

Hospitalized by us 616 

Hospitalized by police 269 

Hospitalized by owners 217 
Number of visits of inspection to the fondouks 

of the Medina, Fes-Jedid, Casbat ben Debbab, 

Mellah, Souk el Khemis, Bab Jief, ete. 4,111 
Animals inspected during these visits 58,926 
Animals treated on the spot 7,298 
Animals hospitalized 616 
Number of infected pack-saddles destroyed 157 
Number of Arab bits destroyed 562 

(The Fondouk replaces each of these anti- 

quated bits without charge to the owners 

of the animals with a new, modern French 

bit.) 
Number of animals brought to the Fondouk 

voluntarily by their owners 3,876 
Animals transported in motor ambulance 93 


Letter to Superintendent Delon from the 
Resident General of Morocco 
Region and Division of Fez, 
The General 
Fez, 5th January, 1940 
Sir, 

I have read with interest the report of 
the work of your establishment during the 
course of the year just completed. I am 
happy to take this occasion of congratulat- 
ing you on your zeal in this humanitarian 
work. 

I thank you very much for your good 
wishes and send you mine. Please accept 
my best regards. 

GENERAL LAUSANNE 


Fondouk Report for January — 31 Days 


Daily average large animals 50.7 
Forage for same $ 23.28 
Put to sleep 13 1.37 
Transportation 1.62 
Daily average dogs 9.2 
Forage for same 4.04 
Wages, grooms, watchmen, etc. 52.51 
Superintendent’s salary 100.00 
Veterinaries’ salaries 17.13 
Motor ambulance upkeep 4.64 
Motor bicycles upkeep -80 
Sundries 85.71 
Actual operating expenses $291.10 


Entries: 3 horses, 20 mules, 64 donkeys. 

Exits: 4 horses, 13 mules, 50 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 163 horses, 77 mules, 62 don- 
keys, 28 dogs, 3 cats. 

Other Fondouks visited: 70, all native fondouks. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES: 


Cases Investi- 
gated, 356; animals seen, 3,184; 


animals treated, 


379; animal hospitalized by us from above, 48; pack- 
saddles (infected) destroyed, 7; Arab bits destroyed, 
5; animals transported in ambulance, 
sent by police, 23. 


10; animais 


G. DELON, Superintendent 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


They Who Take the Sword 
Shall Perish with the Sword 


Warmongers prate in their council still, 

But the young must fight, and the young 
must kill. 

Our homes, our lands, and the dreams we 

cherish 

Consumed in flame, we watch them perish. 


Man is the toiler whose willing hand 
Furrows the loam and plants the land, 


Harvests the crop over river and sedge, 
Constructs a road, or builds a bridge... 
And greets each toiler as a brother 
Till wars arise, then kill each other. 


Cease planning, merchants of death! 
still! 

One day the young will cease to kill— 

Will cease to bend to your bloody will. 


Be 


FANIA KRUGER in Unity 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


UNCLE BILLY, THE CURIOUS COB- 
BLER, Clarence Hawkes. 


Anybody who knows the work of this 
famous blind writer, knows that anything 
he writes is intended to uplift and inspire 
for better living. This new story tells about 
Uncle Billy who did not measure his suc- 
eess by the quantity of shoes he repaired, 
but by the number of broken lives and 
shattered hopes he could mend. The cobbler 
shop was a haven for all who were in 
trouble. Although this time Dr. Hawkes’ 
characters are concerned more with human 
than with animal reforms, his book is too 
wholesome for us to pass without this brief 
notice. It is a fine lesson in kindness. 


176 pp. $2. Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


MR. SIMMIE or THE SQUARE DANCE 
IN THE CLEARING, Marie E. Reddy. 


Here is a_ delightful, well-illustrated 
story-book for children, written by a wom- 
an who has spent more than twenty years 
teaching in the primary grades and has a 
sympathetic understanding of children. In 
“Mr. Simmie,” the author shows that she 
has the ability that few possess, to write a 
story for children which will appeal to 
them. It is full of amusing illustrations by 
Leonora Quarterman. 


50 pp. $1.50. Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston, Mass. 
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At Age Sixty-Five 


Our Life Annuities will pay you 6.5%— 
that is, $65 annually for each multiple of 
$1,000. Correspondingly higher rates {or 
advancing ages up to 9%. 

ADVANTAGES 
It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No commissions, 
No legal expenses, 
No inheritance taxes, 
Your gift will benefit the 
humane objects of the 
Societies, 
No waste of your estate 
by a will contest. 
* & * 

The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 


Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad to 
furnish further details. 


Two Fine Friends 
NIXON WATERMAN 


The man who is without the tact 
To prize both dog and cat 

Must own a mind that’s single-tracked 
And narrow-gauged at that. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $1000 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks Lee other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’’ as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of .............0000e008 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


